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Announcer: 

Yes, friends, that bell means it’s 
Town Meeting and time for you 
to join your favorite radio forum, 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, brought to you each week by 
Town Hall, New York, and the 
American Broadcasting Company, 
originating tonight from Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, the Atomic City, 
through the facilities of WBIR, 
ABC’s Knoxville affiliate. 

Each week at this hour, we in- 
vite you to join us, with other 
patriotic Americans throughout the 
country, in a discussion of a prob- 
lem of national and world-wide 
importance. 

As a citizen, you are expected 
to have opinions on these ques- 
tions. But have you ever stopped 
to ask yourself this question, “Am 
I entitled to my opinion?” 

Each week more and more Amer- 
icans are demanding to hear and 
listen to both sides of controversial 
questions so that they may be en- 


titled to their opinions on the is- 
sues placed before us. 

Listen now and every week 
when we present our moderator, 
the president of Town Hall, New 
York, and founder of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. 
(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. This 
is a very special occasion for 
America’s Town Meeting for two 
important reasons: 

First, we are the guests tonight 
of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Oak Ridge Forum 
here in Oak Ridge, Tennessee— 
one of the three spots in America 
where atomic energy was first de- 
veloped. Many of the scientists 
who worked on the initial project 


are here in our audience tonight. 
“Many others are listening in and 


are as concerned as you and I are 
about finding the right answer to 
our double-barreled question. 


Second, this discussion is taking 
place on the eve of the 100th An- 
niversary of the birth of one of 
the greatest American scientists 
and inventors that ever lived. All 
over the country meetings are 
being held this month to do honor 
to the memory of Thomas A. 
Edison, born February 11, 1847. 

We are glad to have been able 
to arrange this program, in which 
we hope to explore the possible 
benefits of the work of our present- 
day men of science in releasing 
atomic energy, so near the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Edison, a man whose genius has 
meant so much to the happiness, 
prosperity, and security of the 
American people. 

Will we have the wisdom to 
use this tremendous new power 
for the advancement of human wel- 
fare? Or must it be confined to 
destructive purposes only? Will it 
one day provide the heat and 
power for our homes, trains, ships, 
planes, and factories? 

Will it replace coal as a fuel? 


Dare we hope that it may help 
to cure present diseases? 

By using our minds honestly in 
the field of science, we have dis- 
covered certain laws, universal 
laws, that made possible the un- 
leashing of atomic power. 

Can we use our minds as hog. 
estly and objectively in the realm 
of human relations to discover 
those principles of human relations 
that will enable us to enjoy the 


fruits of the genius of the modern 
mei of science? 

We, the common people of 
America, we, the.common people 
of the world, whose lives are at 
stake want to know what to do 
now. 

Is this atomic power you have 
put into our hands, gentlemen, the 
fire of heaven or of hell? 

Our representatives in Congress 
and our representatives on the 
Atomic Energy Commission are 
approaching the hour of decision 
when they must decide upon what 
conditions, if at all, our knowledge 
of this terrifying power is to be 
shared with other nations and 
peoples. 

We do not expect you to tell 
us secrets, gentlemen, but we want 
your advice on the basis of your 
knowledge of the facts. 

Are proposed international safe- 
guards really foolproof? 

Can we count on the machinery 
of the United Nations to control 
the use of atomic energy once the 
know-how is available to all na- 
tions? 

Is our stockpile of A-bombs a 
measure of security for us or is it 
a threat to world peace? 

These may be life or death ques- 
tions for most of us listening in 
tonight, gentlemen, so I know you 
will weigh your answers carefully. 

Dr. Wendt, as a trained scientist, 
as an interpreter of science for the 
common man, we’re going to call 
on you first to tell us what the 


possible constructive uses of atomic 
energy may be and when we may 
expect to benefit by them. 

Dr. Thomas, as vice-president 
and technical director of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company and one 
of the key figures in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy, we are 
grateful for the opportunity to 
consult with you on this vital ques- 
tion. 

One of your associates here at 
Oak Ridge and now on the staff 
of the Institute for Nuclear Physics 
at the University of Chicago is Dr. 
Harrison Brown, who will be our 
third speaker, and we're always 
happy to welcome to the Town 
Hall platform Major George 
Fielding Eliot, military corres- 
pondent and syndicated columnist 
for the New York Herald Tribune. 

Now, gentlemen, can atomic 
energy be used and controlled and 
how? 

Our first answer comes from Dr. 
Gerald Wendt, a distinguished 
scientist, editorial director of 
Science Illustrated and author of 
The Atomic Age Opens. Dr. 
Wendt. (Applause.) 


Dr. Wendt: 

Yes, Mr. Denny, it is high time 
that we got some good from 
atomic power. It is high time 
to think of what it can do for us 
and not what it can do to us. 

The violence of the bomb has 
made it almost impossible for us 
to forget its threat. But I re- 
member always the great hopes of 


the scientists who worked on this 
new form of power, many of them 
here at Oak Ridge, among them 
Dr. Thomas and Dr. Brown who 
are on this platform now. From 
the beginning, they thought be- 
yond destruction to a new golden 
age that would come to humanity 
as a result of their discoveries. 

It is important to remember that 
this new source of power is the 
property of the people of the 
United States. It was paid for 
with billions of our dollars. Its 
possible economic and social con- 
sequences are so great that every- 
One interested in the future of 
America should look to them. 

The bomb was the end of an era. 
The atomic power can be the be- 
ginning of a new one. 

What, then, are the prospects? 

In the first place, after we have 
learned to harness this power, have 
we enough uranium ore? The 
experts says “yes.” They say we 
have in United States alone enough 
uranium to last 200 years, and in 
Canada and Africa enough for a 
thousand years. Even if we used 
it to provide all our light and heat 


and power. 
How then are we going to use 
it? @ 


First of all, we must learn how 
to release that vast energy when 
and where and as we wish. This 
is the first stage of the research 
and it is now under way here at 
Oak Ridge. 
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I hope that Dr. Thomas will be 
able to tell us when the first 
atomic power plant will go into 
action. The engine that does it 
will no doubt be complicated and 
impractical, but it will be followed 
by others. If we are to use atomic 
power in industry we need a pro- 
gram of study of engine design 
right now as intense as was the 
program for the design of bombs 
a few years ago. But if we get 
an engine it will solve only the 
first problem. 

The second will be how to make 
atomic fuel cheap. It costs too 
much now, and here in Oak Ridge 
it is easy to see why. <A vast in- 
stallation is required to produce it. 

I hope, then, that Dr. Thomas 
can also give us some idea of how 
much this fuel now costs and 
how long it will be before it can 
compete with coal and oil. 

Certainly, the businessmen of the 
United States should watch this 
research very closely. They may 
have to make radical readjustments 
of their plans for the possible day 
when coal and oil may, perhaps, 
be obsolete. 

Even if we have an engine and 
atomic fuel is cheap, then there 
remains a far greater problem. The 
use of this fuel must remain safe 
for people who work with it. 

The fatal rays that come from 
the exploding atoms have been all 
too well demonstrated at Hiro- 
shima and at Bikini. To eliminate 
those rays, we certainly need years 


of research in the fundamental 
science of atomic structure. It will 
require many millions of dollars, 
thousands of trained scientists, 
and years. 

The question for tonight is 
“How Can Atomic Energy Be 
Used?” The answer is, today, by 
a real research program to that 
end. 

At present this program is just 
getting under way here at the ex- 
pense of the United States Gov- 
ernment and under the control of 
the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. It is being carried 
on largely in secret. 

I agree that secrecy is vital on 
all military aspects, but I insist 
that the industrial aspects are much 
bigger and that there secrecy is 
not wise. 

Neither can we have delay. It 
is important to remember that 
atomic power was developed by 
scientists from many nations. Con- 
sequently, other nations can pro- 
ceed with industrial developments 
also. We may, already, be in a 
research race that will provide the 
basis for a new world. 

While it is impossible to predict 
the ultimate future, it is also im- 
possible to exaggerate. We hope 
for power to heat homes, operate 
factories, run automobiles and air- 
planes—all at little cost. 

Surely, atomic power will at the 
very least bring industrial develop- 
ments in the arid regions of the 


earth and increase their popula- 
tion. 

- At the very least, it will mean 
cheaper power than we now have. 
Combined with superb electronic 
instruments that go far beyond the 
ability of the human senses, it will 
mean more and more production 
with less and less labor. 

This should be our goal: To 
use this great source of knowl- 
edge; to build a world in which 
no one need starve, in which very 
few people would need to work all 
the time just barely to stay alive; 
to create a world in which there 
will be ample materials and ample 
energy for all; and in addition 
ample time to make life worth 
living. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Dr. Wendt, for a . 


very bright picture. When you 
pull up to a gas station and ask 
for ethyl gasoline, you can thank 
our next speaker, Dr. Charles A. 
Thomas, who was one of the re- 
search chemists who developed that 
new power. 

He’s also been at the very heart 
of the development of another 
great power—atomic energy—since 
the work on the atomic bomb be- 
gan here at Oak Ridge. 

He was one of the five co-au- 
thors of a report on the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy 
prepared by the Secretary of 
State’s Committee on Atomic 
Energy. A vice-president and tech- 
nical director of the Monsanto 


Chemical Company, he is one of 
the great leaders in the develop- 
ment of synthetic material. I take 
pleasure in presenting Dr. Charles 
A. Thomas. Dr. Thomas. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Dr. Thomas: 

I agree with you, Dr. Wendt, 
concerning your goals, but un- 
fortunately most of us think of 
atomic energy with fear and dread, 
because we think of it as an explo- 
sion, an uncontrolled mushroom 
of death, because we have seen in 
our movie houses and our maga- 
zines the results of an uncontrolled 
atomic reaction—Hiroshima, Naga- 
saki, and Bikini. 

Tonight, here in Oak Ridge an- 
other atomic reaction is going on. 
But there is no blinding light, no 
total destruction, no death,‘ no 
broken bodies, or shattered homes. 
Today, atomic energy is harnessed, 
is beginning to benefit and not 
destroy. 

The peacetime applications of 
this new science will not burst 
upon us with all the drama of the 
atomic bomb, but will enter our 
everyday lives like penicillin and 
electricity. 

Dr. Wendt, to answer your ques- 
tion, “when?” let me say that the 
atomic era is here and has begun. 
Already out of the nuclear fires 
have come 75 radioisotopes. 

These radio active elements 
which send out a wave similar to a 
radio wave, thus putting a new 
tool in the hands of our scientists 


to follow the most complicated 
chemical and biological reactions. 

These elements are shipped in 
pea-size units weighing only one- 
ten-thousandth of an ounce. Small 
in weight, they are mighty in ac- 
complishment. They can be used 
to diagnose disease, for example, 
or to trace the course of blood 
through the human body. _ 

These imites of energy are a 
thousand times more available to 
research than before the atomic- 
furnished production. These 
radioisotopes once were a rare, ex- 
pensive laboratory curiosity, but 
today they are within the reach of 
many medical workers, research 
men, and industry, and the demand 
exceeds the supply. 

One isotope, for example, is 
being used to study the life process 
of growing plants. For instance, 
this particular isotope is used to 
reveal the secret of how plants 
make starch from carbon dioxide, 
light, and water. 

Another is revealing how plants 
manufacture living material from 
lifeless minerals, giving agriculture 
new knowledge of the fertility of 
soil. Medical men with isotopes 
are feverishly attacking cancer, that 
scourge of mankind. 

Leukemia, that dread disease of 
the white blood corpuscles, is being 
studied with radio-active phos- 
phorus. The secret of the thyroid 
gland, that all-important organ to 
man’s well being, is better under- 


stood today by the use of radio- 
active iodine. 

From these children, born of 
atomic fire, may come the eradica- 
tion of cancer and other dread dis- 
cases. 

But the usefulness of this new 
science is not limited to radio- 
isotopes. Civilization has work to 
do, and needs power to do it. In- 
dustry needs the energy of heat, 
steam, and the drive of electricity. 
Modern man is dependent upon 
power in increasing amounts. 

Atomic power plants, when 
built, and properly located, ‘can 
pump new life into barren and 
isolated areas. An occasional air- 
plane can keep these plants sup- 
plied with atomic raw materials. 

It is true that there are technical 
problems yet to be solved—tough 
problems. But there are many 
scientists listening to me tonight 
who say that it can be done. We 
produced the bomb, we can har- 
ness its power. 

Now, Dr. Wendt, to answer the 
question about the cost of atomic — 
energy. Today, atomic power can 
compete with coal at ten dollars a 
ton, but it must be cheaper. With 
the cost of coal going up and the 
cost of atomic energy coming 
down, I believe that atomic power 
will find a practical use in our 
world economy. 

After all, coal today on our east- 
ern seaboard is approximately 
seven dollars a ton. Suppose to- 
day we should build an atomic 


power plant directly on top of 
the coal mines at Newcastle, Eng- 
land. Here, coal costs approxi- 
mately 10 dollars a ton. New- 
castle mines would then have a 
formidable competitor, a beneficial 
contemporary. An atomic power 
plant would make the saying 
“Coals to Newcastle’ more than 
a glib phrase. 

_. The way ahead is plainly 
marked. A few of the goals in 
medicine, pure science, and power 
engineering are in sight. Our 
progress is limited only by the 
breadth of our scientists’ imagina- 
tion, industry’s strength, and man’s 
faith. 

The atomic era is here. It re- 
mains for our statesmen to remove 
the shadow of the bomb from our 
path so that we may enjoy the in- 
creasing benefits of this Atomic 
Age. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Thomas, for a 
message that should inspire the 
creative minds of Americans every- 
where. Now, I wonder if there’s 
going to be any disagreement be- 
tween you and your former as- 
sistant whose book, Must Destruc- 
tion Be Our Destiny, has provoked 
so much discussion. Mr. Harrison 
Brown, how do you think we can 
use, and at the same time, control 
atomic energy? Dr. Brown. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dr. Brown: 

Mr. Denny, I agree with my 

friend, Dr. Thomas, that atomic 


energy can bring great benefits if 
we learn how to control it po- . 
litically. I agree that it remains / 
with the statesmen to remove the’ 
shadow of the bomb. But I would 
go further, Mr. Denny, and say 
that it is up to the people as well 
as to the statesmen. 

The human mind is amazingly 
flexible when concerned with 
thoughts of destruction. Already 
there are in the world people who 
have become reconciled to the 
thought that our cities may be 
destroyed by atomic bombs. 
Already there are people, calling 
themselves realists, who are fitting 
the atomic bomb into their own in- 
dividual dream worlds. 

But when the human mind turns 
to thoughts of peace, it is no 
longer flexible. As a result, we 
find ourselves attempting to cure 
the terrifying world sickness of. to- 
day with the equally terrifying 
remedies of yesterday. 

Most of us agree that a neces- 
sary condition for our survival is 
world control of atomic energy. 
Most of us agree that the controls 
must be strong ones, but Mr. 
Austin and Mr. Gromyko, as yet, 
are not agreed that adequate con- 
trols are politically feasible. 

Nor do all of us fully realize 
that the problem of control of 
atomic energy is much more than 
that alone, that should another 
war break out, no matter how our 
controls, atomic bombs will be 
used—not bombs as they exist to- 


day but bombs as they will exist 
tomorrow; bombs ¢hat will, in all 
probability, dwarf the Nagasaki 
bomb as the block buster dwarfs 
the hand grenade. 


Political control of atomic 
energy can accomplish but one 
thing. It can relieve us from the 
fear of sudden ‘attack in years of 
peace. That is important. But 
it is clear that control of atomic 
energy in the long run means con- 
trol of war. And that means pre- 
vention of war. 

We must not be satisfied with 
agrcements that offer less. Recent 
discussions in the United Nations 
have made one thing painfully 
evident. Adequate controls over 
atomic energy will not be achieved 
for as long a time as the discus- 
sions continue on the present level 
—the level of so-called ‘foreign 
policy.” Controls will not be 
achieved unless discussions are 
initiated on a higher level. 


Out of the last war there 
emerged two nations more power- 
ful than all the rest—the United 
States and Russia. Any control 
plan must have the approval of 
beth powers, but both realized that 
war between them is a possibility. 
As a result, all of the decisions of 
the two governments are guided 
by one basic concept—national 
military security. 

Both governments want to be in 
the position of winning the next 
war With military security as the 
guiding principle, we are in a 
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vicious circle within which no 
solution is possible. ~ 

It seems to me that the strong 
approval in this country for the 
Baruch plan, which in principle is 


excellent, has been influenced by 
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thoughts of military security. 

Our leaders realize that the 
United States is in a stronger posi- 
tion, relative to Russia, without 
atomic bombs in existence, rather 
than with them. But Russia rea- 
lizes those things, too. She realizes 
that the atomic bomb is one 
weapon that she can use to carry 
a war with full impact to the 
United States should that war 
come. The result is the vicious 
circle and no agreement. 


I am convinced, Major Eliot, 
that we cannot claim that we have 
controlled atomic energy, that we 
have created permanent peace un- 
til we create a world government. 


I do not believe that we will 
completely abolish the concept of 
military security until a true rule 
of law exists, but we need more 
than that. We need the substance 
for which a world government 
may provide the framework. If 
we are to break the vicious circle 
that envelops us, that substance 
must be created. A world com- 
munity must be created. 


Clearly, it is the United States— 
the power least crippled by the 
war—which must take the lead in 
breaking that circle and creating 
that community. Equally clearly, 
we are not doing so. Instead, we 


appropriate billions of dollars for 
the Army and Navy, stage Bikini 
tests, and manufacture atomic 
bombs as fast as we can. 

We will not. achieve adequate 
controls in an atmosphere of fear. 
To achieve adequate agreement, 
fear must be reduced—not only 
fear of atomic attack, but all other 
fears that fill human hearts, such 
as the fear of hunger and the fear 
of economic collapse. 

Those fears will not remove 
themselves... The United States 
must take the lead and propose 
broad action. 

A friend of mine once said that 
only a miracle can save us. I am 
inclined to think he is correct. 
But that miracle will only come 
about in one way—through the 
leadership of the people of the 
United States. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Harrison Brown. 
Well, Major Eliot, Dr. Brown has 
given you two targets to shoot 
at, and we are eager to hear 
your ideas which I know you have 
set effectively in your latest book, 
The Strength We Need, a military 
program for America pending 
peace. Major George Fielding 
Eliot, author and military corres- 


pondent and syndicated columnist | 


for the New York Herald Tribune. 


| Major Eliot. .(Applause.) 


Major Eliot: 

Dr. Thomas and Dr. Wendt, 
you have told us of the tremendous 
benefits that atomic energy can 


bring to mankind if it is used. con- 
structively instead of destructively. 

‘Dr. Brown, you seem to agree 
about the potential benefits, but 
you doubt that we’re making much 
progress towards controlling 
atomic energy as a destructive 
force. v3 

Now, I’m not a scientist. I’m 
not very learned in these matters. 
I’m a newspaper reporter, but as 
‘far as. scientific attainments are 
concerned, I remember I got 
chucked out of at least one school 
because I couldn’t even understand © 
algebra. 

{ ‘think perhaps I am here be- 
cause I have had a good deal of 
experience in reporting . military 
and political matters, and this mat- 
ter of control of atomic energy is 
essentially political. 

In this field, the physical scien- 
tist must say what is technically 
possible and necessary, in order to 
keep atomic power in leash. From 
there on, the political scientist 
takes over. 

These are the considerations 
which have engaged the attention 
of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission during much 
of the past year. 

‘The Commission has made, on 
the whole, remarkable progress. 
They haven’t produced Dr. Brown’s 
miracle, but they’ve got along very 
well considering human beings’ 
lack of experience with interna- 
tional systems of any sort. 
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Their central difficulty is the 
one inherent in all international 
planning—not how to make rules, 
but how to enforce them. Granted 
the existence of world-wide con- 
fidence between nations, of com- 
mon political denominators, almost 
any reasonably well designed sys- 
tem would work. 
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‘on military and international affairs and 
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military analyst for the New York Herald 
Tribune and for the Columbia Broad- 
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The difficulty is that this con- 
fidence, the assurance of good faith 
does not yet exist. It may grow 
with time. We must hope that it 
will, but men must have some 
sense of security in the meanwhile. 

The need for a means of en- 
forcement does not arise so much 
from the immediate prospect of 
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any attempt to violate the agree- 
ment as from the need to give all 
people a sense of security by hav- 
ing a system which will be gen- 
erally recognized as difficult if not 
impossible for anyone to violate. 

The major point now at issue 
in the UN debate is the question 
of how penalties shall be enforced 
against any violator of the atomic 
agreement. 

The United States delegation, 
_ supported by most of the others, 
wants such-penalties:to -be inflicted 
by the direction of the Security 
Council without the so-called veto 
—that is, without requiring the as- 
sent of all five of the major 
powers. 

The Russians say that this would 
be a violation of the principle of 
unanimity of the great powers 
whichj they have always insisted is 
the very cornerstone of the United 
Nations structure. 

Other critics suggest that if it 
comes to a major violation by a 
major nation, we are in a state of 
war anyway, and votes and vetoes 
will lose their meaning. 

We may well ask ourselves 
whether any system of atomic con- 
trol which enables any one nation 
to veto the infliction of penalties 
will go very far toward giving the 
ordinary man and woman through- 
out the world a sense of real se- 
curity. 

Dr. Brown appears to believe 
that the only answer to this di- 
lemma must be the establishment 


of a true world government, which 
the UN certainly is not. But in 
cold fact, we are very far as yet 
from having that world-wide sense 
of moral and spiritual community, 
without which a world government 
cannot exist. 

Humanity must find some prac- 
tical means of survival during the 
interval — perhaps a good many 
years—that must elapse while that 
sense of world community grad- 
ually evolves. Yet nothing could 
be more fatal to all such hopes 
than a rising tide of fear over the 
progress of an atomic arms race. 


Faced with this dilemma, some 
members of the American delega- 
tion have suggested that the atomic 
agreement should specify that any 
serious violation, such as the seiz- 
ure of an international atomic plant 
by national forces should be de- 
fined as an armed attack against 
all nonoffending nations. This 
would permit the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 51 of the Charter, which af- 
firms the right of self-defense in 
the case of armed attack, to come 
into play as soon as such a viola- 
tion might be reported by the 
atomic authority. This seems a 
helpful suggestion. 

Indeed, the most encouraging 
feature of this whole debate has 
been the great measure of agree- 
ment which has already been 
reached. Thus, at the beginning, 
the Russians said that the Baruch 
plan was not acceptable to them, 
either in whole, or in part, yet they 


have. now accepted virtually, all of. 


it, at. least in principle, except the 
one point of a veto on penalties. 

Onc may reasonably doubt 
whether mankind. is ready yet for 
a system. of true world, goyern- 


ment, but there is hopeful. evidence. 


that men of all nations are seeking 
earncstly, and. not without good 
prospect. of success, a means by 
which .all of us may go on living 
together on this little planet in the 
meantime, and perhaps even rea- 


lize some of the benefits of ‘the. 
atomic age on whose. threshold we 


now stand. ( Applause. ). 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Major Eliot. Now, 
gentlemen, if you'll join me up 
here around the microphone for a 
little while, we’ll have a short dis- 
cussion before we take the ques- 
tions from this representative au- 
dience of Oak Ridge scientists. 

I think Dr. Brown has some 
comments he’d like to make on 
your speech, Major Eliot. How 
about it, Dr. Brown? 

Dr. Brown: Well, Mr. Denny, I 
believe that there are one or two 
points whcre Major Eliot and I dis- 
agree. First, Major, you stated 
that, considering our lack of ex- 
perience with international  sys- 
tems of any sort, you feel that the 
UN Atomic Encrgy Commission 
has. made remarkable progress 
during the past year. 

Now, it’s difficult for me to call 
the. progress remarkable. It de- 
pends; of course, on your standard 


of comparison, but I don’t believe 
that we should look at the past 
and say, “Isn’t it wonderful? 
We're making better progress than 
we -made in 1918.” 

Major Eliot: 1 don’t think, tae 
Dee Brown, but I think, consider- 
ing that, the systenis of national 
and - ‘municipal. law under which 
we. live have becn , in the course 
of manufacture for some 3,000 or 
4,000 years, that we should con- 
sider that, just as we begin and 
stand on the very threshold against 
the background of history in creat- 
ing international ‘systems, we. have 
done very. well in.one. year. 

Dr. Brown: Well, ifs I might 
add just one more word, it seems 
to me that our criterion, as to 
whether we are making satisfactory 
progress or not, is how fast are 
we progressing compared to how 
fast we have to progress if we are 
going to survive. 

Now, if one uses that as a 
criterion, I personally would say 
that the progress made to date 
is remarkable in one sense only, 
and that is, remarkably slow. : 

Major Eliot: And yet in Sep- 
tember, the Russian representative 
said that the Baruch plan was not 
acceptable to Russia, as I pointed 
out, in whole or in part, and in 
December, he had accepted it all 
except in one point. That’s not 
too bad. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right, we have 
those two viewpoints. Now do you 
gentlemen want to get in on this 
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discussion, or shall we take ques- 
tions from the audience? Ques- 
tions from the audience, all right. 
Now, we have a fine represen- 
tative audience here which contains 
many of the scientists and engi- 
neers. now working in the field 
of atomic energy. Before we take 
those questions, let’s pause briefly 
for station identification. 
Announcer: You are listening 
to the Town Meeting of the Air, 
brought to you by Town Hall and 
the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, originating tonight in Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, where we are 
the guests of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and the Oak Ridge 


~ Forum. 


You have just heard Dr. Gerald 
Wendt, Dr. Charles A. Thomas, 
Dr. Harrison Brown, and Major 
George Fielding Eliot discussing 
the question, “How Can Atomic 
Energy Be Used and Controlled?” 

For your convenience, we print 
each week the Town Meeting Bul- 
letin, containing a complete tran- 
script of tonight’s discussion, in- 
cluding the questions and answers 
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to follow. You may secure to- 
night’s Town Meeting Bulletin by 
writing to: Town Hall,-New York 
18, New: York, and enclosing 10 
cents to cover the cost of print- 
ing and mailing. 

If you would like to have this 
Bulletin in a handy pocket size 
come to you regularly each week, 
enclose $1 for 11 weeks, $2.35. for 
six months, or $4.50 for a year. 
Remember the address: Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York, and al- 
low at least two weeks for de- 
livery. 

Have you organized a Town 
Meeting discussion group in your 
home, church, school, or club? 
New groups are being organized 
each week to listen to.your favorite 
radio forum and discuss each sub- 
ject immediately following the 
program. It’s fun, and it’s good 
citizenship. Why not organize a 
Town Meeting discussion. group 
this week? It’s the American way 
of increasing your. understanding 
of the problems that vitally con- 
cern your welfare. Now, for our 
question period, we return you to 
Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: And now, we're 
ready for some good pointed ques- 
tions from our speakers. Ques- 
tions, please! The gentleman 


down here. 
Man: Dr. Wendt. When you 
get your world utopia — atomic 


world utopia — when everyone is 
idle, what are you going to do 
with a couple of billion idle peo- 
ple? (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Wendt, there 
is a gentleman who put a highly 
optimistic interpretation on what 
you said. 

Dr. Wendt: Ym delighted that 
it seems so real to you. It isn’t 
yet. I am sorry though that you 
see no difference between idleness 
and leisure. It’s a funny thing that 
people who have wonderful plans 
for what they would do with their 
lives if they had time—and almost 
all of us do—regularly think that 
other people must not have such 
privileges—other people must be 
kept out of mischief by working 
all the time. 

It is my experience that every 
human being wants to create, wants 
to do something, and that life can 
be rich for each of us—but there 
isn’t time to go into details. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Wendt. Now, the lady over here. 

Lady: Dr. Brown, I’ve read 
quite a little of Marx’ philosophy 
and so on, and I’ve also read some 
of the later Soviet doctrines, and I 


wonder very much how you expect 
us to live at peace in a world state 
with the Russians? a: 

Mr. Denny: Wow do you ex- 
pect us to live at peace with a 
world state like they have in 
Russia? ‘ 


Dr. Brown: Pardon me, Mr. | 
Denny, I wouldn’t interpret the 
question that way. I think you 
mean how would we live at peace 
with the Russians within a com- 
mon world state? Isn’t that the 
situation? At least, I hope that 
that was the question you asked. 
(Laughter.) It seems to me that 
one has to think very carefully, if 
one admits the necessity for a 
world state, what kind of a world 
state will that be? I feel, there 
are many things about Russian 
ideology which are quite different 
from ours. There are many things 
in our ideology which differ 
markedly from the Russians, but 
we have one thing in common. 
We both are manufacturing and 
making weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. We have the phenomenon of 
war in common. We have the 
phenomenon of attempting to feed 
people in common. 


We have various things like that, 
and it is within those spheres of 
influence, those affairs of state that 
cross — national boundaries — that 
laws can be made and laws can 
be enforced. I think that the af- 
fairs within a given nation should 
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be left up to the nations them- 
selves.- s 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
the gentleman here in the second 
row. 

Man: Dr. Thomas. Id like to 
ask you a question in connection 
with the use of atomic energy in 
industry. With respect to generat- 
ing power from atomic energy, 
would such a plant serve better 
under continuous operation, or un- 
der low-load factor conditions, that 
is, intermittent operation? 

Dr. Thomas: Continuous oper- 
ations. Any power plant is op- 
erated more efficiently under con- 
tinuous operations. Does that an- 
swer your question? 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, sir. 
The gentleman in the back of the 
hall, there, who had a question for 
Major Eliot. Yes? 

Man: Major Eliot. My ques- 
tion is: Can Russia’s Communist 
party, as it exists today, afford to 
allow inspection of its atomic and 
other war plants? 

Major Eliot: The Russian Com- 
munist party is, as you probably 
know, a governing group in Rus- 
sia. It is not a party as we under- 
stand parties, but is a very carefully 
selected governing class of about 


three or four million people. Their 


policies are made for them by a 


small group at the very apex of, 


this pyramid of power and the 
leaders of that group have stated 


| repeatedly, both through their rep- 
| resentatives and directly, both Mr. 
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Stalin and Mr. Molotov, that they 
do agree, at least in principle, to 
the idea of inspection and control 
as set forth in the United States 
plan. 

Now, it is true that no draft 
for an inspection plan has as yet 
been made. They haven’t got that 
far. But I think that we at least 
have made some progress in get- 
ting them to agree to it in prin- 
ciple. I think you have to view 
that against the general change in 
Russian policy, which took place 
last fall and which is showing more 
tendency to cooperate with the 
West. 

This may be a temporary change. 
I don’t think we should attach 
paramount importance to it, but 
it’s interesting and I think as such 
it’s hopeful. . 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
the gentleman in the middle of 
the hall. 

Man: Dr. Thomas. If we re- 
lease the uses of commercial 
atomic energy to the other parts 
of the world, can we do that on a 
practical basis without giving away 
the secrets of the atomic bomb? 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Thomas, that 
sounds like the $64 question. 


Dr. Thomas: It’s a very fine 
question. We're not prepared to 
do that until we are in agreement 
with some plan, and I think that 
is one of the great reasons why 
nations are interested im cooper- 
ating with a world plan because 
they see that in doing this they 


will get some benefits out of it. 
This thing is not like the League 
of Nations was. It’s good busi- 
ness to belong to the ADA, and 
some nations are beginning to rea- 
lize it. It’s good business, because 
they’re going to get something in 
return. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman here. 

Man; Dr. Brown. You inti- 
mate that we haven’t long to 
straighten’ out the control of 
atomic energy. How long do you 
think we have and how do you 
arrive at your answer? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: They certainly 
know how to ask direct questions 
here at Oak Ridge. Dr. Brown? 

Dr. Brown: It is very difficult 
to say exactly how long it will be, 
but I think one can arrive at some 
estimate that we can use for a 
figure beyond which we would be 
foolish in the extreme if we 
counted on it. Now I personally 
like to look at it this way. When 
the government published the of- 
ficial Smythe report, it effectively 
brought all the nations of the 
world up, say to, in some cases 
through, the year 1942 as far as 
the fundamental developments are 
concerned—the fundamental scien- 
tific information that you need. 

It took us, roughly, three years 
from that time before we dropped 
our first atomic bomb. I think 
that we should, roughly, expect 
that other major powers might re- 
quire three years also. I would 


be willing to admit, however, that 
it could possibly be done sooner. 
On the other hand, I am willing 
to admit that it might take longer, 
but I think we would be foolish 
to count on it. 

I feel that it is imperative that 
atomic controls be brought into 
existence before such time as two 
or more major powers are in pos- 
session of atomic weapons at the 
same time. I think that that is very 
imperative, and I think that three 
years—two to three years—might 
be a reasonable figure for the 
production of the first bomb. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Brown. Next question here. 


Man: Dr. Wendt. You stated 
that you were in favor of secrecy 
concerning the military aspect of 
atomic development, but believed 
in publicity regarding the indus- 
trial aspects. I wonder, is it always 
possible to distinguish between the 
military aspects and the industrial 
aspects, purely. Aren’t the indus- 
trial aspects usually—don’t they 
have military aspects also? 


Mr. Denny: Well, that was a 


similar question asked of Dr. 
Thomas, here. Dr. Wendt? 
Dr. Wendt: Yes, Dr. Thomas 


has already answered. It is dif- 
ficult to distinguish between the 
two, but it seems to me there is a 
large amount of information that 
could be released to industry, per- 
haps not with publicity. For in- 
stance, is there such a thing as an 
atomic power pilot plant now in 
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Operation at Oak Ridge? A great 
many people across the country are 
asking that. 
that that plant is in operation. 
There are rumors it is making 
power at a low cost. Those rumors 
are not answered. I suppose they 
have been, but the public at large 
does not know. 

I know that businessmen every- 
where are wondering, should they 
sell their coal mines or their oil 
wells. There’s a great uncertainty 
springing up as soon as people be- 
gin to discuss this subject. That 
kind of question, I think, deserves 
an honest answer, and it has noth- 
ing to do with military objectives. 

Beyond that there is the great 
question of what shall we think 
about? We are showing again to- 
night the great interest in conflict, 
in drama, in destruction, and I 
wish the day would come when 
we can discuss what can we do for 
good with this power. That can 
be stimulated by the proper sort 
of publicity for peaceful purposes. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Wendt. You'd better be careful 
that we don’t send the stock mar- 
ket down or skyrocketing in one 
direction or another as we specu- 
late here tonight. All buyers and 
sellers take notice. 

Man: Dr. Thomas. I would 
like to know if you think the 
present need for security has ad- 
versely affected the development 
of the peacetime use of atomic 


There are rumors 
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energy? If so, can you tell us 
how? 

Dr. Thomas: That’s a tough 
question to answer. Since I’ve 
been working for five years under 
security, how could I know any- 
thing but security for five years. I 
know that we are making progress 
with the rules we have set up now. 
How much more progress we 
would have made without them is 
something I cannot answer because 
I don’t know. 

I think that in wartime these 
rules were of necessity. What 
they are to be in peacetime is a 
question which we are all looking 
to come from this new atomic 
energy commission. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Thomas. The lady back there in 
the coat. The gray suit, I mean. 

Lady: Major Eliot. I’m won- 
dering how it would be possible, 
if the atomic energy is released for 
commercial use to the world, to 
police the entire world and all the 
vast spaces of the desert and moun- 
tains in Europe to protect us from 
any use of atomic energy against 
us in a war? 

Major Eliot: Well, that’s more 
or less a scientific question, but as 
far as the discussions have gone 
in the United Nations Atomic 
Commission, I understand that 
they based their idea of inspection 
on the comparative rarity of the 
minerals which are necessary to 
produce atomic fission—that is, 
uranium and thorium—that they 


intend to start their inspective sys- 
tem right at the mine, and carry 
it right along with all of the avail- 
able supplies of these materials 
until they have been put to some 
useful employment. 

This is based, as you know, on 
an international authority which 
will have full control of this entire 
process. It isn’t just inspection. It 
begins with control and, of course, 
carries out inspection as a feature 
of control. The scientific advisors 
of the commission are satisfied 
that, given the proper political au- 
thority, they can perform the tech- 
nical job of carrying out such con- 
trol and inspection. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Major 
Eliot. Here’s one of our scientists 
who'll say something about that, 
also. Dr. Wendt. 


Dr. Wendt: It seems to me the 
problem of policing the produc- 
tion of atomic materials is a very 
different problem from one of po- 
licing the behavior of the entire 
world. The Baruch report, and the 
Lilienthal report, in which Dr. 
Thomas had a part, is based on the 
present fact that atomic materials 
— explosive materials—can be 
made only from uranium and 
thorium ores. If they are inspected 
and traced from the mine onwards, 
the problem of inspection is not 
difficult, because they all come 
from a relatively few sources. That 
is the present situation and it looks 


fairly easy. It may not always be 
so. 
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Mr. Denny: ‘Thank you. The 
gentleman on the fourth row here. 

Man: Id like to ask Dr. Thomas 
whether all this rosy talk about the 
Atomic Age, when so little is 
really being divulged to the public, 
may not hamper the opinion of us 
in foreign countries, just as Dr. 
Wendt has said, it creates uncer- 
tainty in this country? 

Dr. Thomas: 1 wonder if you'd 
restate that question. What is the 
core of your question? 

Man: If we talk so much and do 
so little, will they become suspi- 
cious of our motivation? 

Dr. Thomas: Well, I don’t agree 
with you that we’re doing little. 
We have told, through the Atomic 
Energy Commission, what we 
thought of the possibilities of 
atomic power and radioisotopes. 
That was done at the request of 
Mr. Baruch and done in the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

I think that we are bending 
every effort to make applications 
of peacetime use of atomic energy. 
It will not come in a matter of a 
few months. It’s going to take 
years, but at least we’re here, many 
of us in this audience, working 
just on that problem. Of course, 
I agree with you we're not doing 
enough, but at least we’re work- 
ing at it. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Thomas. Well, anyway that was 
a pretty constructive speech you 
gave us in which you mentioned 
a number of specific things which 


_were being done now. Dr. Wendt 


could be done in the future. 


dealt largely with the things that 
Now 
the lady over here in the first row. 

Lady: Dr. Wendt. I would like 
to know if any cancers have 
actually been cured by our new 
knowledge of atomic energy and, 
if not, just what has happened in 


this field to give us any hope? 


Dr. Wendt: No cancer has ever 
been cured by radiation of any 
kind. The cancerous growth can 
be burned out by means of rays 
of various types, certainly rays 
from radium, certainly also rays 
from the new radio active isotopes. 

The main hope in this field is 
not so much cure as understanding 
the process of growth, understand- 
ing what cancer is. That can be 
done by using radio active carbon, 
radio active elements of various 
kinds to teach us how cancers grow 
and why. So it is a slow process 
of research rather than a cure that 
is involved at the present stage. 
It seems very hopeful and new 
means toward finding out what 
cancer is. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman way over there on the 
side. 

Man: Dr. Brown. I'd like to ask 
you, since you think we ought to 
get on the ball right quick here, 
if you have any specific ideas as to 
how we should get started as far 
as education of the people is con- 
cerned since, as was stated, they 
are really the ones who are going 
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to move this ball after it does get 
started. Have you any specific ideas 
on that subject? 

Mr. Denny: You have about two 
minutes. 

Dr. Wendt: Well, I think that 
first of all the people must realize 
that fundamentally this whole 
question is one that is up to the 
United States. I think that we are 
not going to get agreement with 
Russia until such time as we play 
whatever role we can to minimize 
the suspicion that exists between 
the two nations. It is a mutual sus- 
picion. = 

Now what can we do. Well, I 
think for one thing we can urge 
upon our Government that we 
play a much stronger role than we 
have played in the past in feeding 
people, seeing to it that there are 
not hungry people in the world, 
and seeing to it that consumer in- 
dustries, for example, in Europe, 
are rebuilt; doing it on a sufficiently 
large scale so that we can demon- 
strate, without any question what- 
soever, that our ideals are there 
and that our heart is in the right 
place and that war is the farthest 
thing from our minds. At the 
same time I fully believe that we 
should minimize as quickly as we 
can, consistent with safety, the 
military aspects of our policy. 
Until we can minimize that mili- 
tary aspect, I see very little hope. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Brown. I think Major Eliot wants 
to get in on that. 


”\ 


Or 


Major Eliot: ‘There’s just one 
point that I’d like to bring out 
about minimizing the military 
aspects, reducing the suspicion with 
which we are regarded, or are sup- 
posed to be regarded in the world. 
We ended this war with a military 
advantage so commanding that we 
could have used it to conquer the 
the world and impose our will 
upon it. Instead of using that 
advantage which I think many 
other nations in the world would 
have used, we offered to give up 
this advantage by internationaliz- 
ing the weapons that we had in- 
vented in order that there should 
be peace in the world. 

I think thereby we established 
our good faith and I think that to 
question it mow shows a rather 
curious idea of international rela- 
tions. I don’t think that’s ever 
happened in history before. I think 
we have established our good faith 
and it is for others to establish 
theirs. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Major 
Eliot. You seem to have some 
people here in the audience who 
agree with you. Now while we 
ptepare our summary of tonight’s 
discussion, here is a message of 
interest to you. 

Announcer: Well, friends, this 
is the last call to remind our listen- 
ers who are high school students 
and teachers that on March 20 in 
Washington, D.C., we will Origi- 
nate a special Junior Town Meet- 
ing on the important subject, 


“Should Our Public Schools Edu- 
cate for Marriage and Family Re- 
lations?” This will be the sixth 
of our special Junior Town Meet- 
ings, and we are searching the Na- 
tion for four high school students 
to participate in this discussion. 

The students will be selected 
with the aid of the national senior 
high school newspaper, Our Times. 
All high school students in the 
Nation are invited to consult their. 
principals or teachers of speech or 
English about this talent quest. 
Nominations must come through 
principals or sponsoring teachers 
by midnight, February 1. 

Detailed information about this 
talent quest may be secured from 
the high school newspaper, Our 
Times, 400 South Front Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Junior Town Meetings patterned 
after America’s Town Meeting of 


_the Air are now broadcast in more 


than one hundred communities 
throughout the country. Now for 
the summaries of tonight’s dis- 
cussion, here is Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Because our dis- 
cussion tonight is not a debate, 
our speakers have asked me to 
summarize for them and the fol- 
lowing statement has their ap- 
proval. Ail of them, Dr. Gerald 
Wendt, Dr. Thomas, Dr. Brown, 
and Major Eliot are in agreement 
as to the marvelous potentialities 
of the atomic era. 

Dr. Thomas, one of those sci- 
entists closest to the development 
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of atomic energy from the first, 


| 


luclear fires have co: 


'reminds us that already out of 
75 radio- 


isotopes, tiny radio active elements 


which can be used to diagnose 


disease, to reveal the secrets of 


| how plants manufacture living ma- 
terial from lifeless minerals thus 


giving agriculture new knowledge 


of the fertility of the soil. 


Atomic power plants, he says, 


are within sight as soon as certain 
technical problems can be solved. 


| 


Indeed, he says atomic power can 


be produced for $10 a ton, almost 
_as cheap as coal, which sells today 


at approximately $7 a ton on the 


eastern seaboard, and $10 in Eng- 


land. 

Have we enough uranium ore? 
The United States alone has 
enough to last at least 200 years 
if we use it to provide all our 
light, heat, and power, says Dr. 
Wendt, and he warns the business- 
men of the United States to watch 
this closely in order to make the 
adjustments of their plans for the 
day when coal and oil are obsolete. 

It’s a bright picture save for 
the shadow of the atomic bomb 
across our path. Here Dr. Brown 
and Major Eliot point out the dif- 
ficulties which face our Govern- 
ment in providing physical and 
political controls which will pre- 
vent us from using this power to 
destroy ourselves. 

The differences of opinion have 
been well stated by Dr. Brown and 
Major Eliot. 


The final decision 


must be left in the hands of the 
representatives of governments 
now on the Security Council. 

_ A fateful hour of decision is at 
hand, no greater responsibility for 
the future of civilization ever 
rested so heavily upon the world’s 
leaders, particularly President Tru- 
man, Prime Minister Attlee, and 
Generalissimo Stalin. 

We had the privilege this morn- 
ing, here at Oak Ridge, of wit- 
nessing a preview of one of the 
most impressive pictures I’ve ever 
seen to be released soon by MGM 
called “The Atomic Bomb—the 
Beginning or the End?” 


The answer to that question will 
depend in large measure upon the 
decisions made by a handful of 
men during the next few months. 

So, my friends, if you have aught 
to say to these men, say it now. 

Thank you, Dr. Wendt, Dr. 
Thomas, Dr. Brown, and Major 
Eliot, and our hosts, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and Station 
WBIR, and this splendid Oak 
Ridge audience of scientists and 
engineers, for your counsel on this 
urgent question. Now, about our 
programs next week. 


Announcer: Next week your 
Town Meeting returns to Town 
Hall, New York, for a period of 
six weeks beginning with the dis- 
cussion of a problem that is crying 
desperately for solution. A virtual 
civil war exists today in Palestine, 
a state set apart after the last war 
to be a haven of refuge for the 
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Jews: of the world who wished to 
go there. Today it is a seething 
battleground on which lives and 
ptoperty are being destroyed daily, 
and its repercussions are being felt 
around the world. 

Next week we will discuss the 
question, “What is the Best So- 
lution to the Palestine Problem?” 
Our speakers will be David Ben- 
Gurion, chairman of the Executive 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
and leader of the Zionist Party 
speaking from London; James G. 
McDonald, member of the Anglo- 
American Committee on the Prob- 


lems of the Jews in Europe and 
Palestine; Kermit Roosevelt, form- 
erly with the U. S. Army in the 
Middle East, and author of The 
Arab Lives There, Too; and Hec- 
tor Bolitho, British historian and 
author. 

On February 13 our subject will 
be: “What’s Wrong With Amer- 
ican Marriage?” On February 20, 
we'll discuss the question, “Should 
Congress Outlaw the Closed 
Shop?” 

So, we invite you to plan to be 
with us next week at the sound of 
the Crier’s bell. (Applause.) 


